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Preface 

Working with Italo Scanga and his wife. Stephanie Smedley, on this 
Gallery 6 exhibition has been a special pleasure for me. I am grateful 
to them, to Assistant Curator Anne Edgerton. and to Curatorial Assist¬ 
ant Stella Paul for their able assistance on the exhibition and prepara¬ 
tion of this publication. Former Department Secretary Cathy Bloome 
handled her tasks with her customary cheer and efficiency Summer 
volunteer Putter Pence helped to prepare the documentation in this 
catalogue, which was edited by Head Publications Editor Andrea 
P A Belloli and designed by Lawrence Levy Daniel Weinberg was 
helpful whenever he or his staff in San Francisco or Los Angeles were 
needed Arturo Schwarz graciously and immediately responded to 
my request for information Finally, Helen Mayer Harrison and 
Newton Harrison provided thoughtful comments on Italo Scangas life 
and work 

— Maurice Tuchman 
Senior Curator 
Twentieth-Century Art 

Italo Scanga 

by Maurice Tuchman 

Italo Scanga has sustained a prodigious productivity throughout the 
past decade as a sculptor and draftsman and as a teacher and lec¬ 
turer His students have included such art-world luminaries as Bruce 
Nauman and Ree Morton, his numerous lectures attest to his enthu¬ 
siastic interest in contemporary art. and his frequent solo and group 
shows have occurred with regularity His inclusion in diverse group 
exhibitions has been especially intriguing since his work has been re¬ 
lated to that of contemporary artists whose themes and styles diverge 
from, or even contradict, his own. For example, he has exhibited 
with "cool' Mimmalist/Conceptualists such as Brice Marden. Sol 
LeWitt. and Joseph Kosuth ' with emotive assemblages Robert 
Rauschenberg, Red Grooms. Eva Hesse, and Nancy Graves; and 
with narrative artists like William Wegman, John Baldessari. Bill Beck- 
ley. and Ger Van Elk ' In an exhibition at the Albright-Knox Art Gallery. 
Buffalo, Scanga s work was presented alongside that of several of the 
most daring painters of recent years, including Malcolm Morley and 
Neil Jenney 4 At the Walker Art Center last year, pieces by Scanga 
were related to those of important younger figures Jonathan 
Borofsky, Chris Burden, Robert Long, David Salle, and Cindy Sher¬ 
man all of whom were seen to share a "common spirit of restless 
nervous intensity modified by black humor and irony “ What is re¬ 
markable about Scanga s association with so many movements of 
the 70s - including the revitalization of religious imagery —is that his 
protean labors have produced singularly unambiguous results. 
Scanga s sculptures could never be confused with anyone else’s, 
even as they reveal themselves to be capable of multiple interpreta¬ 
tions He has breached the immense gap between the intellectual 
Minimalist Process art of the '60s and the exuberant, open, declama¬ 
tory. and confessional modes which have occupied center stage for 
the past few years without ever having failed to be true to himself 
When Scanga settled in Southern California in 1978 after 12 years 
in Philadelphia, his work soon began to take on a singleness of pur¬ 


pose and a heightened sense of assurance and authority In place of 
the multiple, scattered elements forming a single entity that had char¬ 
acterized his earlier work. Scanga developed a format containing few 
(usually three) formal elements. These were repeated, altered in var¬ 
ied ways, and elaborated upon to comprise series. In the past five 
years, three mam themes have developed Altars and Shrines, Fears, 
and Heads The Fears are now celebrated works, having made a 
considerable impact in exhibitions in San Francisco. Minneapolis, and 
New York; the Heads are presented here as a group for the first time. 

All of Scanga s mam themes derive from and enlarge upon the folk 
heritage of Lago. the peasant region of Calabria in southern Italy 
where he was born 50 years ago Until the late '70s. Scanga s work 
was heavily laden with religious references and often included im¬ 
ages relating to Italian Baroque painting, prints, and sculpture, as 
well as to the inexpensive religious icons derived therefrom His envi¬ 
ronments and performances referred to Catholic feasts and celebra¬ 
tions. frequently including actual herbal and other food offerings The 
Restoration series of 1975. for example, was comprised of life-size 
copies of plaster statues along with prints of saints, the Madonna, 
and Christ Scanga s involvement with ritualized behavior is char¬ 
acteristically Italian, as Ronald J. Onorato pointed out in an essay on 
common ethnic attitudes among Italian artists" Scanga s interest in 
gesture and predilection for spectacle as a dominant mode of 
expression" ’ are apparent in his figurative depictions up to and 
including the Fear figures of 1979-82 
Like other contemporary artists born and raised in Italy — including 
the new wave of Italian neo-expressionists. Cucchi. Chia. and Cle¬ 
mente—Scanga has been haunted by the legacy of Italian art of the 
past, particularly of the Antique and the High Renaissance While liv¬ 
ing in Rome the artist took every opportunity to study Caravaggio's 
Conversion of St Paul and Deposition. In the latter painting, what ap¬ 
pear to be the solidly rooted legs of the exclaiming female figure are 
actually those of the kneeling saint (Joseph or Nicholas of Nicode- 
mus) in front of her This witty fusion of two figures was deeply mean¬ 
ingful to Scanga. both formally and. as we shall see. psychologically 
(He was later to admire a similar formal metamorphosis in Picasso's 
Man with Goat, and then to create in his Fears series, stick figures 
that refer simultaneously to their natural origins [as branches] and to 
their humanoid or totemic significance The high emotional pitch of 
these works is a concomitant of their metamorphosis and is also remi¬ 
niscent of the exclamatory agitation in Caravaggio s paintings ) 

If the brilliant inventiveness of the Baroque master was the deepest 
source of Scangas inspiration, he was also greatly moved by a 1978 
illustrated lecture delivered by Arturo Schwarz, the Duchamp scholar, 
at the University of California. San Diego, where Scanga is professor 
of Visual Arts During this lecture. Schwarz projected a Paleolithic im¬ 
age on the screen, a petroglyph from Valcamomca Schwarz dis¬ 
cussed this "praying figure as "the immortal androgyne the human 
figure with upraised arms, [which] is the graphic expression of the 
mythologies that have in common the immortality of the divinity, or of 
the individual who wants to equal the divinity (sorcerer, shaman, etc.) 
or of the individual who intends to be a mediator between the areas of 
the divine and the human Schwarz then connected the allegorical 





meaning of the praying figure to the great theme of the negation of 
death which constitues the “unbreakable nucleus of the aggregate 
arms skyward -ax/s mundi— androgyny—awareness immortal¬ 
ity H Scanga saw this figure as “holding [his] fears up , the theme of 
exorcising anxieties struck a responsive chord His own decision to 
confront buried apprehensions and to formulate a new series of 
works acknowledging them was to have important consequences. 
As he remarked, in my religious work [throughout the 70s], I was 
dealing with fear, confronting those religious icons I was trying to 
exorcize my fears through the work." In the Fears, Scanga aban¬ 
doned the role of distanced commentator and became a participant, 
living through the anxiety state, effecting true catharsis, and develop¬ 
ing a satisfying formal resolution to the pictorial task as well Feelings 
and decisions are the antidote. Scanga has said 
If. then, the formal appearance of the Fears figures originated in 
prehistoric and High Art arenas, their content came out of another 
realm of experience altogether The notion of contemporary fears was 
seized upon by the artist when he was told about an article in Psy¬ 
chology Today entitled “Fear of Success The latter was described 
to him as “the latest modern fear This idea probably struck Scanga 
with added force because of his own concern with acquiring a home 
and studio property at a time when professors were becoming 
house rich and cash poor According to Scanga s colleague New¬ 
ton Harrison, the artist was inspired by this extremely contemporary 
fixation to create a “personal but global subiect matter/' 

The success of the Fears is a measure of the heightened vividness 
of Scanga's sculptural vocabulary As the artist moved dramatically 
from recollection toward observation in his Fears series, his art 
became more boldly colored sculptural planes were articulated with 

Installation of Fear sculptures >n The Anxious Edge exhibition Walker Art 
Center Minneapolis 1982 Photo courtesy Walker Art Center 


vigor and clarity The series, comprising about 25 large sculptures, 
drew to a close at the end of 1982 The maturation in his art evident in 
this group of works can be accounted for in large part by Scanga's 
move to Southern California in 1978 Certain qualities—a brightness 
of hue and a measure of athletic gesticulation in his forms—replaced 
the violent and staccato passages of his earlier renderings Scanga 
has credited his colleagues at San Diego, Newton Harrison. Helen 
Mayer Harrison, and David and Eleanor Antin. with "structuralizing 
vague things in my brain" He was also affected by their social and 
political convictions Although overt political content in his new work 

as evidenced in the FPtato Famine series of sculptures created to 
commemorate the tragic events in mid-19th-century Ireland was to 
be short-lived, its moral content was to deflect Scanga mto new emo¬ 
tional territory in the Fears series and then into the subsequent ambi¬ 
tious series of monumental Heads 

The Heads are Scanga's frank and heroic attempt to make art in 
the present tense, less historically weighted, less allusive in compli¬ 
cated and contradictory ways, more pictorial and more sculpturally 
elaborated—above all more formally sound It is important to note 
that the series started with the most direct and straightforward action 
an artist can take- working from life—in this case, the attempt to 
make a portrait in three dimensions of a collector-friend, Bob Orton 
Scanga has admitted that he was “very nervous'’ in attempting to 
sculpt Orton; he was concerned about this new way of working, du¬ 
bious about how the piece might turn out and worried about catching 
a likeness of the sitter In the artist’s view, his first attempt brought 
limited success, but “the second was OK and served to project 
Scanga wholeheartedly into a series of non-portrait heads on a 
grand scale 

Although the Heads are generalized renderings, their origins as 
life studies of Orton and another sitter have left as a residue some¬ 
thing of the psychology of an individual model The artist has spoken 
of them as "very psychological in intention: is this guy crying? Is that 
one expressing sadness?' “They look smart,' he says, with their 
tragic-comic quality, the sad-sweetness that expresses Scanga’s 
deliberate aim of representing dualities—the constant refrain of his 
artistic career 

To be sure, the syntax of Cubism underlies these works, and 
Picasso s figurative inventions of the 30s and 40s (the faces of Guer¬ 
nica come to mind) are clear reference points But now there are no 
flashbacks to the history of art, no weave of contradictions the 
intention is to revitalize Cubism In the Heads, specific art historical 
reference has become the frankly acknowledged subject matter 
rather than an arcane or cryptic catalytic agent 

Painting with oil pigment directly on wood proved to be a critical 
means for developing the series and enlarging the dialogue with 
Cubism The sensuality of handling paint excited Scanga's imagina¬ 
tion, for although the earlier Fears were brightly painted, they were 
essentially linear structures. The wider, fractured planes in the Heads 
afforded Scanga suitable surfaces for improvisational painting There 
were technical problems to be overcome for example, paint was 
over-absorbed by the untreated soft wood When Scanga attempted 
to use gesso, the paint “lost impact and became neutralized.' Shellac 







and stains were employed at the suggestion of a student and worked 
to the artist's satisfaction—indeed to his delight "I never saw any¬ 
thing like the intense action in the later sculptures in the series,' he 
has remarked in differentiating between the “agitation" of their sur¬ 
faces and either the raw or uniformly painted surfaces of other sculp¬ 
tures. Scanga has acknowledged the influence of Philip Guston's late 
figurative oil paintings on his own works of this period; he admired 
“the way Guston applied one color on top of another, and some of his 
painting techniques For Scanga. colorful pigment was the “skin on 
the mass." 

The Heads are constructions, but they are not “really Constructiv¬ 
ist -you don't see how they are joined together whether they are 
bolted or glued or nailed and covered' They exist somewhere 
between “the carved and the constructed assembled and impro¬ 
vised. “cut cubistically from chunks of a large tree" They are “put 
together in a really primitive way. rather brutally, without “blueprints" 
or preparatory drawings they are "no engineering feat Scanga has 
commented sardonically He has cited the neck section in each 
sculpture as the most difficult, for this is the transition zone, the area 
where head meets base “The shoulders are not really shoulders but 
something between a shoulder and a base; therefore these works are 
not really torsos but just heads 

These giant Heads demand their own space, unlike Scanga s work 
made prior to 1978, whose hallmark was its intrusion into the viewer's 
environment The new sculpture electrifies its own area If. in oppos¬ 
ing the basic modern tenet of baseless sculpture—the analogue of 
flat, "modernist space in painting Scanga can be understood to 
be anti-modern, he has worked his way to that position through hard- 
earned experience and no small act of daring 

In exploring the possibility of monumental scale — a significant 
change from the Fear figures—Scanga has sought to align himself 
with the heroic tradition of sculpture-making In doing so. his new 
self-confidence has been made manifest His fears' have been ex¬ 
orcised. a humorous and lighthearted aura gracefully envelops the 
strong and rigorous carving of the fully dimensional Heads. The ele¬ 
ment of paradox so crucial to his work is now to be seen in formal op¬ 
positions; a fusion of fractured, ratiocinated, planar Cubist structure 
with the febrile and improvisatory qualities of Expressionism. This shift 
from the realm of the spiritual to the directly perceived and secular 
may represent a moral breakthrough, the artist's coming of age 

Although Italo Scanga remains, in Newton Harrison s words, a “his¬ 
tone artist, operating out of the continuum of art history, in dialogue 
with styles and statements by artists,' his Heads produced in Califor¬ 
nia reveal him to be a highly individual artist whose work has signifi¬ 
cance for painters and sculptors formulating their own styles today 

Notes 

Unless otherwise cited, quotes from the artist were taken from inter¬ 
views with the author between September 1982 and May 1983 One 
of these interviews, at which Assistant Curator Anne Edgerton was 
also present, was taped at the Museum on February 10. 1983 
1 In New Art as Art History, University Art Gallery, University of 
Massachusetts. Amherst, in 1971 


2 In “Depth and Presence," Corcoran Gallery of Art. Washington. 

D C . in 1971 

3 In shows at John Gibson Gallery, New York. 1973 and 1974 

4 "Despair (Five Artists)." 1978 

5. Lisa Lyons. Introduction to The Anxious Edge, exh cat Minneapo¬ 
lis Walker Art Center, 1982, p 4 

6 Ronald J Onorato, "Desperadoes and Madonnas, Art Express. 
vol 2. no 1. Jan -Feb 1982, p 21 

7 Ibid 

8 These quotes are from an abstract of the same lecture. "The Verti¬ 
cal Dimension of the Immortal Androgyne." which Schwarz delivered 
at the "Valcamomca Symposium Dedicated to the Intellectual Expres¬ 
sion of Prehistoric Man' in Ponte di Leguo, Italy, in 1979 

9. Oral communication to the author 
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BA. Michigan State University, 1960 

MA Michigan State University, 1961 

Professor of Visual Arts, University of California. San Diego 

Selected Solo Exhibitions 
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porary Art 
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